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PROLEGOMENA TO AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 
BEING OF GOD. 

THERE has been of late a noteworthy increase of interest in 
the phenomena of man's religious life and religious develop- 
ment. Anthropology, psychology, so-called sociology, anti- 
quarian and historical study, as well as the science of compara- 
tive religion and historical or speculative theology, have all been 
actively engaged in the effort to gather and to interpret these 
phenomena. Many, perhaps most, of their researches have been 
motived by a purely scientific curiosity ; they have not greatly 
concerned themselves with the reality of the Object of religious 
belief, or with the grounds on which the thoughtful man may 
securely repose his theoretical and practical attitudes toward this 
Object. For the most part, then, modern researches have not 
greatly changed the reasons for, or against, the monotheistic con- 
ception of God. But they have made no small contribution 
toward a reconsideration and reconstruction of those reasons. 
It is, then, in the form of prolegomena to an argument for the 
Being of God that I wish to present some of their results. 

And, first, as to the nature and the method of any attempt to 
establish an argument for the Being of God upon the basis of 
modern scientific researches and reflective thinking. What is the 
problem before the modern inquirer ? It is so to conceive of the 
Object of man's religious belief and devotion that we may vin- 
dicate for this conception its proper place in reality, and its proper 
influence in the life of humanity. For the right attack upon this 
problem three things are, therefore, indispensable in the form of 
preparation and method : (i) an intelligent and thoroughly well- 
informed sympathy with the development of man's religious life ; 
(2) such a knowledge of human nature, of man's soul, as fully 
to recognize its demands, not only for the satisfaction of its in- 
tellectual interests, but also to have met its ethical, aesthetical, and 
social needs ; and (3) points of view for regarding the sum-total 
of human experience which will bear the test of the severest 
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critical and reflective thinking. The first third of the investigator's 
equipment is furnished by the antiquarian, and, especially, by the 
historical study of the various religions of the world, from the 
comparative point of view, and as all alike subject to a course of 
development. The second requires the help of psychology, in- 
dividual, and social, and racial, with the most comprehensive use 
of the means at our disposal. The last third of the needed 
equipment can be supplied only by such training in philosophy 
as shall put one into possession of rational and defensible opinions 
on those fundamental problems which are inseparably connected 
with, or necessarily implicated in, the great problem of religion. 

Conclusions from all these three fields of inquiry form indis- 
pensable parts of the prolegomena to an argument for the Being 
of God. Without anthropology and the comparative study of 
religion, one cannot know the facts with regard to man's belief 
in God. And for any individual mind to attempt, as it were, to 
make a new start for itself, and to look upon the phenomena of 
religion as though the individual were not a dependent member 
of the human race, is to begin by courting the title to irrationality 
and absurdity. Without psychology, one cannot interpret or 
understand the inner meaning of these same facts. And without 
philosophy, one cannot harmonize the conclusions in respect of 
this side of human experience with views and opinions derived 
from an attempt to understand human experience in its totality. 

Anthropology and comparative religion have now established 
certain conclusions, largely, but by no means wholly, negative, 
which constitute important contributions toward the prolegomena 
to an argument for the Being of God. One of these is the uni- 
versality of at least a germinal belief in God. If we state this 
belief, when taken at its lowest terms, as the belief in superhuman 
spiritual powers on which man is dependent for his welfare, and 
to which he is, in some respects at least, responsible for his con- 
duct, we are entitled to say that all men have this much of the 
faith of religion. This universality extends as far as the evidence 
goes both temporally and territorially, both in space and in time. 
The Christian of the twentieth century and the cave-dweller of 
the remotest antiquity, the Brahman and the Bushman are all, so 
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far as the evidence goes, shown to be bound into a common 
brotherhood by religion. 

Again, anthropological and historical investigations have shown 
that the earliest traceable form of this belief, while it was exceed- 
ingly crude and confused, contained within itself numerous germs 
which were sure to develop under favoring circumstances into the 
more harmonious and rich conceptions of monotheistic religion. 
Negatively stated, the truth is now patent that all efforts of the 
anthropologists to reduce the more primitive religious beliefs of 
man either to totemism, fetichism, magic, belief in ghosts, or to 
some form of non-religious experiences or institutions, or to 
nature-worship or the worship of ancestors, have signally failed. 
The fact is that several or all of these forms of religious belief 
are everywhere found existing together, either in harmony or in 
partial conflict ; many, if not most of them, persist and recur all 
the way through man's religious development, up into the higher 
forms of religion, as these forms are apprehended to-day by the 
popular feeling and intellect, and down to the present hour even 
in Christian lands. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you," is the one proclamation always appro- 
priate for the investigator who wishes to put his argument for the 
Being of God upon a firm historical basis. And in doing this, 
as he faces the facts which history discloses with regard to the 
presence of these same degrading superstitions in the sources of 
his own religion, he should never allow himself to display the 
uncandid horror that has attacked so many anthropologists when 
the plain evidence has been adduced for the existence of ' creator 
gods ' among the native Australians and certain of the degraded 
native tribes of South Africa. Thus the generous recognition of 
the universally true and good under the cover of the concretely 
false and faulty becomes an important part of the equipment for 
the successful student of the philosophy of religion. 

Once more, in this connection, all religions are shown by anthro- 
pological and historical study to have been subject to develop- 
ment. But it is with this aspect of man's complex evolution in 
history, as with every other important aspect ; the development 
of man's conception of God, and of his belief in God, is corre- 
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lated in numerous important ways with all his development. 
The kind of God acceptable to the religious being of man, the 
character of the conception evolved and actually accepted by 
man, and the influence over connected opinions and over the 
social and aesthetical, as well as the more definitely religious life 
of man, changes with the other most influential changes of race- 
culture. Thus to catch and sympathetically to interpret the 
spirit of all this, to regard the belief in God as natural and essen- 
tial to human development, and yet as itself subject to certain 
great influences, and, perhaps, controlled by certain great laws 
which we may learn the better to appreciate and to understand, 
is an essential part of the prolegemena to an argument for the 
Being of God. It is not in the form of dialectic alone or chiefly, 
nor in the form of theological discussion or dogma, that the 
enlightened mind arrives at rational and defensible conclusions 
on this subject. It is quite as much, and even more, by the cul- 
tivation of insights into the meaning of man's career in history. 

Psychology, too, furnishes important contributions to the 
prolegomena to an argument for the Being of God. Thus far, 
however, its more recent endeavors have been the less illumining 
and satisfactory because of certain current tendencies to repeat 
over again, from a different point of view, the early mistakes of 
the anthropologists. The extreme resultant of such movements 
may, perhaps, be said to have been reached by the recent book 
of Mr. Mallock, who appears to have established to the satisfac- 
tion of his own intellect the paradoxical proposition that religion 
must, at once and for all time, abandon its attempts to make 
itself in any degree satisfactory to anybody's intellect. Since 
Dean Mansel's juggling with abstractions in order to show the 
dire necessity of the mind, when religiously inclined, to believe 
firmly in that which is known to be irrational, not even in Mr. 
Bradley's somewhat similar lack of success, by setting ' appear- 
ances ' at loggerheads with one another, in showing that Reality 
itself is not essentially self-contradictory, have we had reason so 
flouted at by the claims of religious faith. 

Would, then, that psychology might, from the very beginning 
of its newly awakened and eager inquiries, be broad-minded and 
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genial enough to recognize this truth : The entire soul of man — 
intellect, feeling, and will, or whatever other forms of functioning 
or of so-called ' faculty ' one may ascribe to it — is concerned in, 
and constitutionally committed to, religion ; and if to religion in 
respect of its various tenets and practical interests, then a fortiori 
to the belief in, and worship and service of God. On this im- 
portant conclusion, psychology confirms the testimony of history 
as studied from the comparative point of view. In fact, religion 
and the belief in God cannot be made independent of man's 
scientific and philosophical development. This relation between 
religious belief and science and philosophy, which the compara- 
tive study of religion shows to have been actually made good by 
the entire career of man in history, psychology proves to be 
essentially and forever true on account of the constitution of the 
human soul. 

The Kantian schism, which, even in any one of its several neo- 
Kantian forms, is the deadliest of all schisms in man's religious 
life, is psychologically untenable. We cannot permanently satisfy 
the religious aspirations and sentiments, or cultivate the essential 
beliefs of religion, at the expense of our knowledge respecting the 
world of fact, or the defensible character of our opinions respect- 
ing the ultimate problems proposed for our reflective thinking. 
The whole man must go into his religious belief. That belief 
must be made rational and subject always to renewed critical and 
discursive examination. But the conception of Divine Being to 
which the belief attaches itself must also satisfy, by keeping pace 
with their refinement and uplift, all of man's aesthetical and ethi- 
cal sentiments. The variety in unity and the capacity for devel- 
opment as a spiritual unity of the soul of man is an essential part 
of the prolegomena to an argument for the Being of God. The 
conception of God which is going to establish its own reality 
must do so by making an ever improved response to the demands 
of man's soul for an ever more nearly complete satisfaction. 

Among the more important philosophical problems, toward 
which answers or attitudes of mind must be directed in preparing 
the investigator to examine the arguments for the Being of God 
in a fair and fruitful way, I enumerate the following. These 
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philosophical opinions constitute an indispensable part of the 
prolegomena to this argument. Most important of all is an in- 
telligent epistemology. Let it be granted that the Roman Cath- 
olic position, as stated by the Vatican Council in support of the 
declaration of Aquinas, transcends the view which is defensible 
by philosophy. According to this theologian, it was a grave 
error to deny that the one and true God, our Creator and Lord, 
can be known through the things that are made, by the natural 
light of human reason. But Kant and all his agnostic following 
certainly miss the true theory of knowledge in a number of im- 
portant ways. This they do by their way of distinguishing the 
subjective and the objective, by their too hard-line division of the 
so-called 'faculties,' and by the overdrawn and inadequate distinc- 
tions which they set up within the sphere of so-called ' knowl- 
edge, ' and between so-called ' knowledge ' and so-called 
' faith.' 

But if this mild and rather negative form of agnosticism, which 
aims to remove knowledge in order to make room for sentiment 
and belief, needs critical reexamination, the more positive and 
rudely dogmatic agnosticism which is now so current, and which 
is sometimes so boastful of its superior scientific character, in- 
vites severe chastening for itself and prompt rejection by those 
who aim candidly to consider the argument for the Being of God. 
The a priori and dogmatic denial of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a rational faith in God, upon the basis of man's total 
experience with himself and with his environment, is the one 
deadly enemy of all true religion. But then this form of ag- 
nosticism, if it could — as from the very nature of its intellectual 
positions it cannot — be logically consistent, would end by ad- 
ministering the death-blow to all the products of human reason. 
The very discussion which it, however reluctantly, admits the 
propriety of bestowing upon the grounds of man's belief in God 
is a refutation of its own point of view and of its fundamental 
tenets. And to make anything worthy, either polemically or 
sentimentally, out of the negative conception of the ' Unknow- 
able ' which it proposes to substitute for the conception of God, 
is intrinsically illogical and absurd. 
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" Alas ! how is it with you 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? ' ' 

A tenable and consistent theory of knowledge is, then, an in- 
dispensable part of the prolegomena to an argument for the 
Being of God. And this is a truth for the assumption and dem- 
onstration of which, both by his successes and his failures, the 
modern world owes an incalculable debt to the critical work of 
Kant. 

A certain species of metaphysics, or, if you please, a certain 
theory of Reality, is also an important part of the prolegomena 
to an argument for the Being of God. One's ontological view of 
the World-All cannot be indifferent to the different lines and 
phases of this argument. Of course, he who does not believe 
in metaphysics cannot consistently credit any of the several ways 
by which reflective thinking seeks to justify man's belief in the 
Reality of the Object of religion ; just as without a certain irresist- 
ible tendency to be metaphysical and a certain natural meta- 
physics, there could be no religion and no question of any belief 
in God. But whether they will or not, and whether they realize 
the meaning of their own activities or not, all men have onto- 
logical beliefs. Without such beliefs, knowledge itself could not 
come into existence, whether as scientific or practical, or as phil- 
osophical. In some sort, and at least in a naive, fragmentary 
way, every adult mind has some theory of reality. 

Now, it is from his ontological point of view, the point of stand- 
ing from which his mind regards the world of things and of 
selves, that each thinker really appreciates and adjusts the differ- 
ent lines of evidence bearing upon the Object of religious belief 
and worship. If the world is regarded as a jumble of contending 
forces that surround the individual as its center — some malign 
and devilish and some kindly and good — then the evidence for 
the existence of many gods of various sorts is readily accepted. 
If the world is thought of as Maya, or a totality of inherently 
contradictory appearances, then the argument therefrom seems to 
lead in the direction of belief in some One, impersonal, and wholly 
mysterious Reality. If the world is found to be, essentially con- 
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sidered, a unitary and spiritual being, an association and kingdom 
of selves that is mediated by means of communication whose na- 
ture is not wholly foreign to these selves, then the arguments 
for the monotheistic conception gain credence as sufficiently con- 
vincing, if not demonstrably complete. What I will venture to 
call a spiritual monism is, then, a most important point of view 
to be held as belonging to the prolegomena to the argument for 
the Being of God. 

Finally, the cultivation of comprehensive and profound ideas 
on aesthetical and ethical problems, and of refined and noble 
ethical and aesthetical sentiment, is no unimportant part of one's 
equipment for estimating, both justly and sympathetically, the 
various lines of evidence converging to throw clear light and 
warm convictions upon the great problem of religion. About 
this kind of fitness, from its very nature, it is difficult or impos- 
sible to speak either didactically or polemically. But the experi- 
ence of man, whether we appeal to it from the historical or from 
the psychological ground of standing, confirms what philosophy 
indicates to be true. Conduct and art offer the most important 
problems to reflective thinking. Ethics and aesthetics are nearest 
of kin to the philosophy of religion. As an artistic and moral 
spirit, man ever seeks to know God ; and to know Him with 
more satisfaction as this growing knowledge meets the develop- 
ments of his own ethical and sesthetical life. 

For, although it is not the theme of this paper to deal with 
any of the so-called arguments for the Being of God, but only 
with the prolegomena to them, it is perfectly obvious that the 
arguments themselves must be undergoing a constant process of 
change. They must, therefore, be constantly in need of recon- 
struction, and, if possible, of improvement. For it is in God that 
man seeks to find the ultimate explanation and complete satisfac- 
tion of his total experience. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

Yale University. 



